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and controlling their trade was indispensable to the
prosperity and commerce of Great Britain*

To understand the blunders of our colonial and foreign
policy in the eighteenth century one must be acquainted
with the political atmosphere and social conditions as
well as with the character of our old constitution and
unreformed franchise* If the Whig magnates had had
more public spirit, and if the middle classes had con-
trolled Parliament, the war with the American colonies
might never have been begun, or if begun, it could never
have been carried on so long merely to humour Royal
obstinacy* The paradox of a sound nation and a rotten
government emerges in Sir George Trevelyan's brilliant
chapterI on Parliament and the People: " The most
serious-minded and keen-sighted among foreign critics
* * * could not understand how it came about that a
nation, which apparently possessed an unlimited supply
of sagacious and successful men, numbered so very few
of them among its rulers* * * * The real people of
England had very much less than a due share in the
government of their native country/'

The judgment of a contemporary journalist on the
King's friends of 1782 might easily be paraphrased to
fit the rulers of another nation in August 1914* " The
wisdom of these counsellors surpasses the possibility
of human estimation* They have created a war with
America, another with France, a third with Spain,
and now a fourth with Holland* A nation or two,
more or less, does not seem to be a matter of the least
consideration with them* The candle they have lighted
in America may, and probably will, make a dreadful

1 In " George III. and Charles Fox," the concluding Part of The
American Revolution.